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IN FLAVI LUDUM? 
ing Day 


ing Day’ That these are parlous days for the Classics, few have 
ersity @ failed to recognize, and since the whole future of 
Classical studies in this country clearly rests upon a 
single foundation, the Latin taught in secondary 
schools, it is not remarkable that a critical examina- 
umbers: tion of the methods of teaching used in the high 
ty cent 
Distriq schools should form so large a part of current profes- 
Ship fe ional discussions. Since the time of the Classical In- 
vestigation teachers of Latin have continually scrutin- 
. a ized their own work in a self-examination as searching, 
20, po perhaps, as any in which a whole profession has ever 
indulged; and in the continuation of this self-criticism 
_ may be discerned a bright omen for the future. 
It is probably true that the great forces which will 
ultimately determine the fate of high school Latin are 
- of such magnitude and are so pervasive and subtle that 
they will scarcely be affected by such efforts as those 
who are professionally concerned can put forth. Popular 
judices and social attitudes, since they spring from 
largely irrational and sometimes obscure motivations, 
seem to evolve by almost fatidical laws of their own. 
The educational demagogues, against whom the Classi- 
cist's wrath is most commonly directed, are but the 
spokesmen of a multitude of modern Jack Cades who 
almost instinctively cry: ‘Away with him! he speaks 
Latin!’, and with whom the Classicist can no more 
argue to advantage than could Lord Say.! Social atti- 
tudes are not only mutable but are constantly in the 
rocess of change, yet their causation is so obscure that 
it may be doubted whether any one can predict, let 
alone control, the cultural permutations that are the 
really essential part of the historical process. A new 
Post-War Era is now in gestation. It is much too early 
to predict what will be its dominant mood or temper— 
whether it will be propitious or baneful to humane 
education. But although the fate of Latin as a com- 
ponent of our educational system is being determined 
by the surge of history—by forces of the same order as 
those which led Rome to greatness and decay—the 
Classicist can no more than any other man or an 
nation indulge in the paradox of fatalism. The Occi- 
dental mind, which has been forever moulded by its 
Graeco-Roman heritage, must conceive Destiny in 
Homeric terms: it is man’s fate to strive to the utmost 
for the cause that he has made his own. 


The most potent efforts for the preservation of Latin 
are obviously those made from day to day in the class- 
tooms.' If in some way a reasonable percentage of stu- 
dents in the high schools can be taught enough Latin 
to enjoy it and to appreciate it, to feel the majesty of 
the language and the magic of the antique beauty en- 
shrined in it, there can be little doubt but that their 
influence will in later years defend and enhance that 


discipline. The need to make the instruction given 


them both pleasant and effective amply justifies the 
perennial concern over techniques of teaching which 
has in the past year produced a stimulating series of 
articles in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY and other journals. 
The value of these discussions of technique I do not 
question, but I cannot fail to observe that they take 
certain fundamentals for ted with an assurance 
which I can only envy. if su rior courtesy or more 
felicitous experiences prevented the authors of these 
articles from questioning the basic competence and the 
intellectual vitality of many teachers of Latin, I can 
only hope that the sincerity of my concern for the 
Classics will serve to excuse this indiscretion. 

By basic competence I mean control of subject- 
matter. Stated more bluntly, the question which I 
would ask is: How many of the men and women now 
teaching Latin can read Latin? Unfortunately. that 
question is practically, though not theoretically, beyond 
the scope of statistics, and any one man’s observations 
are necessarily so limited that any estimates he might 
make would probably be incorrect. Yet here, if any- 
where, a reasonably accurate answer in terms of per- 
centages is requisite for intelligent consideration of the 
problem before us. 

I first asked myself the heretical question that I have 
just propounded years ago when I gave in the summer 
session of a large university a course in Ovid intended 
for students who had completed three years of high 
school Latin. As textbook for the first part of the 
course, I selected a small collection of tales from the 
Metamorphoses in which the vowels were marked for 
quantity. At the end of the first week a young man 
came to me and told me quite frankly te he was 
withdrawing from the class because the Latin of Ovid 
was too difficult for him and he could not hope to 
learn enough of the grammar and vocabulary to pass 
the course. This young man regularly taught the two 
years of Latin offered by the high school of not the 
smallest town in a populous and prosperous state. A 
second teacher, from a somewhat larger school, re- 
mained in the course and by diligent effort passed with 
a C2 

It were pointless to multiply examples, but an in- 
stance of another kind may not be out of place. Not 
long ago I gave a course in the methods of teaching 
Latin. The class was composed almost entirely of 
students who had completed their work in various 
normal schools and were to begin teaching Latin the 
following autumn. In an hour quiz intended to cover 
various classroom problems, I included the following 
question : 

One of your pupils has been reading Marlowe's 
Faustus; he asks you to translate the line ‘Solamen 
miseris socios habuisse doloris.’ He also wants to 
know whether Cicero wrote it. How will you trans- 
late the quotation and answer his question? 
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I transcribe the prize reply verbatim: 
It means ‘Solomon had many miserable wives.’ 


‘Yes, I think Cicero wrote it in the De amicitiis.’ 
The source of this wisdom was a young lady whose 
normal-school record in Latin consisted of several B’s 
and a preponderance of A’s. My amusement was con- 
siderably diminished by the discovery that out of ten 
prospective torch-bearers for the Classics, only one had 
grasped the meaning of the Latin, and none had recog- 
nized the line as an hexameter. 


The illustrations I have given seem shocking to me 
even now when I record them. I have, of course, known 
teachers whose competence I can attest with all the cer- 
tainty with which an instructor can ever speak of his 
pupils. And between the two clearly defined poles 
there lies a brumous terra incognita inhabited by the 
elusively Protean students whose proficiency eludes the 
examiner—who, with or without debt to the beneficence 
of the late Mr. Loeb, read authors of some difficulty 
with ease, but are strangely disconcerted when there 1s 
assigned to them as a topic for special report a com- 
paratively brief article or dissertation written in Latin. 


I dare not generalize from either the brighter or 
the darker aspects of my own experience, but whenever 
I consider the future of the Latin curriculum in the 
secondary schools, I devoutly wish that some recording 
angel would inform me how many adolescents are now 
learning Latin from a mentor who could not read at 
sight an unfamiliar page from some standard author— 
Livy, Seneca, or even Cicero. The question is, I think, 
an important one, for the most impressive discussion of 
methods that I have seen concludes with the statement 
that its author writes in vain: ‘if there does not emerge 
as a strictly logical consequence from every part of my 
discussion the fundamental principle that “method 1s 
nothing; the teacher is everything.” And he only is a 
teacher of Latin in whom a didactic “aptitude” (what 
a Scholastic would call habitus, and Cicero would term 
natura or ingeninum) is conjoined with one thing that 
is very simple, although some people do not consider it 


indispensable: knowledge of Latin.’3 


NOTES 


1Although Shakespeare, even in his most pessimistic moods, 
gives no hint that he foresaw the ‘progressive’ doctrines that 
were in vogue in this country a decade or two ago, it should 
be noted that Cade also charges Lord Say with more general 
crimes: “Thou hast most traitorously corrupted the youth of 
the realm in erecting a grammar-school... It will be proved 
to thy face that thou hast men about thee that usually talk of 
a noun and a verb, and such abominable words as no Christian 
ear can endure to hear.’ 

2Most of the A’s, I should add, went to freshmen who had 
learned their Latin in some of the better high schools. 

3G. B. ange) “L’Insegnamento del Latino,” Aevum 13 
(1939), 235: ‘...se da ogni parte del mio discorso non 
scaturisse, come ‘conseguenza strettamente logica, il concetto 
fondamentale che ‘il methodo @ nulla, e il maestro é tutto. 


E maestro di latino @ soltanto chi all’‘abito’ didattico (habitus 
lo direbbe uno scolastico, natura 0 ingenium Cicerone) aggiunge 


dispensabile: sapere il latino.’ 


OMEGA 


REVIEWS 


Pindar. By Gitsert Norwoop. 302 pages, 2 plates. 
Sather Classical Lectures, 1943-44. (Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1945). $2.50 
Of all the forms of literature, that which suffers 


“rather 


una cosa molto semplice, benché alcuni non la stimino in- — man 


scanty ¢ 
governe 


most by translation is lyric poetry; of all great lyric 
gives up 


poets, there is none who needs more to be read in his 


original tongue than does Pindar. For hi. intellectual 
and moral appeal 1 is strictly limited, while the splendor 
of his art is incomparable. 
stimulating book, goes so far as to write: ‘Pindar, more 
than any other consummate author known to me, 1s 
practically valueless save for one superb merit’; and 
that is ‘triumphant illumination’ (p. 1). Some readers, 
to be sure, may feel that Mr. Norwood has gone too 
far in denying Pindar the qualities of a thinker. They 
will perhaps have read also his review (in Classical 
Philology, XLI, 1, January, 1946) of Dr. Bowra’s 
Sophoclean Tragedy, which takes the author to task 
for seeking to establish for Sophocles an ethical and 
theological consistency which, he argues, is not to be 
found. In both cases, I think, he is partly, but only 
partly, right. Sophocles was not a particularly original 
or rigorous thinker; nevertheless, he was able to use 
traditional myths and ethical concepts in such a fashion 
as to deepen our understanding of man. And Pindar, 
whom Gildersleeve always and properly refused to re- 
gard as a Hebrew prophet, nevertheless saw his sub- 
jects in a setting of positive, if circumscribed and partly 
conflicting, ethical tenets; he is at least once so far 
original as to give us in a Dirge (frag. 116 Bowra) the 
first expression in Greek poetry of the conception of the 
celestial origin and destiny of the soul. (Mr. Norwood 
mentions this priority, p. 60, and might have added to 
his note on it a reference to James Adam’s discussion of 
this whole matter.) 


Mr. Norwood’s first chapter explains his own ap- 
proach to Pindar (with trenchant satire on several types 
of wrong-headed scholarship) and the pertinent facts 
about Pindar’s life and his relations to his contempo- 
raries. The second chapter discusses the poet’s subjects 
and poetic kinds, and his ‘vision of the world’; ‘vision’ 


is the right word, and we are urged to feel and see with 
Pindar, to visualize the grandeur, the grace, the radi- 
ance, that he saw, for example, in the myth of the 
Argonauts (Pyth. 4), with the resulting impression of 
romance and magic, of chivalry, and of a sense of God. 


In the third chapter Mr. Norwood considers, with 
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rather negative results, Pindar’s views on the life of 
man: the ambiguity of his conception of areta, the 
scanty evidence for the ‘ concept of a universe morally 
governed,’ the confusion of various other religious and 


- sociological ideas, many of which were, indeed, already 
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out-moded in Pindar’s day. The concluding pages of 
this chapter, insisting that the ‘key’ to the odes is not 
so much any supposed moral or intellectual point of 
view as the play of imagination and feeling (e.g., in 
the austere grandeur of the end of the myth of Nem. 
10), leads us on to the fourth chapter, on Pindar’s 
technique in construction and narration. Here we are 
introduced to the principles of the poet’s art, ‘the only 
thing about him that matters’ (p. 72). Mr. Norwood 
gives up, as fore-doomed, the hope entertained by prev- 


ctual ious scholars of finding a unity of coherence in the odes 


in terms either of formal structure (the “Terpandrian 
theory’) or of intellectual order (or disorder!). He 
proposes rather (p. 77) a new method as valid for most 
of the odes. This is to be his own most considerable 
contribution to the appreciation of Pindar. But before 


_ launching on the unfolding of it (at p. 99) he glances 


at certain other traits of Pindar’s style: his ‘run-on’ 
sentences; the manner in which some odes ‘tail off after 
an impressive beginning; the ‘hush-passages’, in which 
the poet balks at a theme; the digressions and the in- 
trusion of personal matters; the method of a series of 


' pictures, not chronological but contrasting, a chiaroscuro 


of radiance and darkness. The fifth chapter begins with 
a brief discussion of Pindar’s diction: the ‘urbane di- 
rectness and clarity’ the ‘altering’ of words, the pre- 
ponderance of sensuous words. It includes also a few 
remarks on the rhythmical and metrical structure; these 
are supplemented by an excellent Appendix (pp. 197- 
210). 

The rest of the fifth chapter, and the sixth and 
seventh chapters, are devoted to the setting forth of Mr. 
Norwood’s chief point, suggested by Gildersleeve and 
by Fraccaroli, but not developed by them. The unique 
secret of Pindar’s art, Mr. Norwood would persuade 
us, is his exploitation in most of the odes of a symbol 
to which everything may be related. 

When he gazes upon his miscellaneous material—the 
circumstances of the victory, the athlete’s career, family, 
and native town, contemporary events in general, and any 
detail in particular which his client has requested him to 
include—he broods emotionally upon these until there 
arises in his imagination some sensible object round which 
these varied topics may crystallize. His favorite means of 
coordinating them so that they quicken one another with 
newly discovered kinship of significance and the thrill 
of relationship in beauty hitherto unguessed, of trans- 
forming a heap of facts into a radiant body, alive, nimble, 
and soaring, is to feel them all and portray them all in 
terms of this symbol, this familiar sight—a beacon-fire, it 
may be, a horse, a pebble, or a sapling—which confers 
upon them a unity not logical but aesthetic. (p. 99) 


The reader who wishes to weigh fairly the evidence 
that Mr. Norwood adduces for attaching importance 
to this new key to the reading of Pindar; better still, 
who wishes to give himself the pleasure of reading 
Pindar with the heightened understanding and enjoy- 
ment that it may bring him, should consider carefully 
Mr. Norwood’s own discussion (pp. 99-164; 184-186; 
and Appendices A and B). Here he will find in detail 
the interpretation of certain odes in terms of symbols: 

14 (‘flowing’); Pyth. (the ‘Golden Lyre’); 

12 (the ‘Sailing Ship’); Nem. 7 (the ‘Triple 
Diadem’); Ol. 10 (‘Thunder,’ and the ‘Pebble’); Pyth. 
11 (the ‘Bee’); Ol. 6 (the “Two Anchors’); Ol. 2 (the 
‘Wheel of Fortune,’ here introduced for the first time 
into literature); Ol. 7 (the ‘Rose’); Pyth. 2 (the 
‘Measuring-line’). Doubtless Mr. Norwood in the 
first flush of discovery has read much into his poet, or 
has claimed too great a place in his art for something 


which has gone almost unnoticed even by life-long 
students of Pindar. Mr. Norwood himself realizes that 
he is calling attention to subtleties that do not stand 
out boldly, and that have escaped notice; but he urges 
that the lyric poet must work indirectly or not at all 
(pp. 114-116); and he reminds us of other examples of 
literature long misunderstood (p. 117). One might add 
to his exhibit the architectural subtleties of the Parth- 
enon and of some Greek vases. And since he finds the 
Pindaric kind of symbolism rare in French and English 
poetry (pp. 157-160), one might ask whether some- 
thing like it is not at work in many of the Psalms, in 
Ciena, in the English ‘metaphysical’ poets, and in 
Blake, not to mention Heraclitus and Emerson and 
Nietzsche (these three all given to detached apergus 
rather than to ordered poetic roundedness); or finally, 
whether the ‘symbol’ is not merely a special form of 
metaphor, which others beside Aristotle have held to 
be of the essence of poetry. I suspect that the verdict 
of time on Mr. Norwood’s discussion will be that he 
has rightly drawn attention to an important facet of 
Pindar’s style, the recognition of which throws light on 
much in the odes that would otherwise remain obscure. 
If his enthusiasm has carried him now and then too 
far, time, as usual, will doubtless trim the balance. 


The concluding chapter deals interestingly with 
Pindar’s utterances on the art of poetry: on the sources 
of inspiration; on his own method (tethmos) and the 
esoteric character of some of his odes; and on his rela- 
tions with rival poets. Finally, Mr. Norwood comments 
on the obstacles to real appreciation of Pindar (pp. 181- 
184) and gives an admirable example of the way in 
which a modern reader (who knows Greek) may take 
Pindar to his heart, making the universal magic of 
poetry his private possession. 
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The ample and learned notes are relegated to the end 
of the book, along with appendices, an excellent biblio- 
graphy, and index. I have noted only one serious 
typographical error: on page 88, delete line 18 (which 
irrelevantly repeats p. 89, 1. 26). 


WILLIAM C. GREENE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


KEATIKA. Prolegomena to a Study of the 
Dialects of Ancient Gaul, By JosHua Wuat- 
MOUGH. Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
Volume LV. Pp. 1-85. (Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1944). 


Students of Gallic antiquities, Roman and pre-Roman, 
will welcome the project defined in Professor What- 
mough’s Prolegomena, viz., a study of the dialects of 
ancient Gaul. This is a task of formidable proportions, 
for two reasons: first, the evidence for the language(s) 
of pre-Koman Gaul is distressingly sparse; to reconstruct 
the general language pattern 1s much like describing 
a banquet on the basis of a few crumbs; second, the 
linguist who proposes to accept only such conclusions as 
the evidence strictly permits must first clear away a 
complex structure of hypotheses and outright guesses, 
many of them prompted by personal enthusiasms and, 
in some cases, by misdirected patriotism (witness the 
comico-tragic Affair Glozel). 


Professor Whatmough proposes to take the linguistic 
data assembled alphabetically in Holder’s Altceltischer 
Sprachschatz—supplemented by such relevant items as 
have come to light since Holder was at work—and put 
them in their proper geographical location, at all times 
using the most rigorous linguistic criteria. Whatmough 
warns the reader, however, that the conclusions to 
which this procedure points will not be startling: they 
simply confirm, or are confirmed by, ancient descrip- 
tions of the linguistic situation in Gaul. 


There were three main language areas in Gallia 
omnis (cf. Caesar. B.G. 1.1.2; Strabo 4.1.1), the 
Keltic, the Iberian, and the Belgic. To these should be 
added the Ligurian, in historical times merely an ex- 
tension of the Italian Ligurian area westward into 
Gallia Narbonensis. The Keltic speech of central Gaul 
was predominantly Brythonic, with perhaps one enclave 
where the Goidelic variety was found. Along the lower 
Rhine, West Germanic influences were strong, whereas 
on the upper Rhine, Keltic was spoken on both sides 
of the river. These, along with other more detailed con- 
clusions, constitute Whatmough’s explicit independent 
verification of the ancient testimony. This is a task 
that has needed doing by a competent non-partisan 


linguist. 


Appended to the Prolegomena are three lengthy 
notes (g pages in all). A is ‘On the Name “Ligurian”,’ 
which incisively examines the frequent abuse of the 
term ‘Ligurian’ in the geographical, linguistic, racial, 
and national sense. In B, Whatmough discusses the 
Venetic word ECUPETARIS. In C (82-85), he ex- 
amines the interpretation of Polybius 2.35.4, sharply 
disagreeing with D. O. Robson’s literal acceptance of 
the statement that the Kelts were ‘expelled’ from Cis- 
alpine Gaul. Unfortunately, some of the discussion is 
purely personal, and one is inclined to infer that Rob- 
son’s chief mistake was not so much in agreeing with 
Polybius as in disagreeing with Whatmough (cf. 
CW 31 [1938] 85-86). 


Robson’s position in CW (loc. cit.) is the result of a 
thorough-going investigation of sub-literary and sub- 
historical movements of Samnite folk northward to 
the Po Valley in the second century B.c. His disser- 
tation, The Samnites in the Po Valley, Toronto, 1932, 
has unfortunately not been published, but his methods 
and a summary of his conclusions are accessible in an 
article in CJ 29 (1933-34). 599-608. The article has 
apparently escaped Whatmough’s notice, although he 
does refer somewhat ambiguously to Mr. Robson’s 
‘thesis. The crux of the argument, of course, is in 
Whatmough’s sentence, ‘However, if you must have 
an imaginary migration of Samnites into the Po 
Valley, you must first extirpate the previous inhabi- 
tants in order to make room for the new-comers’ (83). 
The present reviewer does not regard this as a neces- 
sary assumption; it is based on preconceptions derived 
from traditional literary history. Here, in northern 
Italy, during the period in question, we are dealing with 
a pre-political, pre-economic, sub-historical, and sub- 
literary society. Hence the final solution of the prob- 
lem will require techniques beyond those of the lin- 
guist and the epigraphist; it will merely impede the 
solution if those who are unquestionably competent in 
what are merely ancillary disciplines propose to give 
the final interpretations. They need also to recognize 
methods belonging to the social sciences, notably geo- 
graphy (in the wider sense), anthropology, inter- 
cultural relationships (among pre-political societies), 
and above all, the principles of what the French call 
‘the occupation of the soul’. 

Norman J. DeWitt 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Beauty and Parting: Translations from the Greek 
Poets. By Herserr Newett Coucu, 61 pp. 
(Providence 12, Rhode Island, The University Book- 
store, Brown University). $1.75. 


This charming little book will make an attractive 
gift for anyone with a genuine taste for literature. It 
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is the person who knows no Greek, or who has for- 
gotten most of what he knew, that will take the great- 
est delight in it. Its stated purpose is ‘to recall once 
more some of the familiar and cherished passages 
through which a mood of beauty or grief, of introspec- 
tion or joy, was first created and immortalized by the 
genius of the poets of Greece’. But it is to be hoped 
that not a few persons whose acquaintance with Greek 
literature is very limited will be stimulated by reading 
the book to wider exploration in the rich treasure-house 
of beauty and wisdom that the writers of Hellas have 
bequeathed to us. 


The book is divided into sections entitled The 
Theme of Beauty, The Theme of Parting, The Theme 
of Tragic Fulfillment, The Theme of Individualism, 
The Theme of Nature, and Envoi. In each section there 
are translations of passages illustrative of the theme, 
interspersed with brief but illuminating comment by 
the author. A list of the translated passages, arranged 
not in the order in which they appear in the book but 
by literary categories, follows: Iliad 3.121-158, 6.365-413 
(with omission of 16 verses) and 440-496 (with omis- 
sion of 6 verses), 8.553-565, 22.460-507, 24.457-506 
(with omissions totaling about a dozen verses); Odyssey 
4.100-146 (with two omissions of 5 and 13 verses respec- 
tively) and 213-226 (with a brief omission); Hymn to 
Demeter 1-46 (with omission of g verses); Sophocles, 
Oedipus at Colonus 668-693 (with a brief omission) ; 
Euripides, Trojan Women 749-765, 1272-1283; Theocri- 
tus 1.29-56 (preceded by extracts from verses 1-14): 
Alcman’s fragment on Nature Asleep (with text and 
translation of Goethe’s Uber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh, for 
comparison); Sappho’s intact poem to Aphrodite (with 
omission of the 5th and 6th stanzas) and Cleis frag- 
ment; Danae’s lullaby and three sepulchral epigrams of 
Simonides; the brief fragment of Pindar in praise of 
Athens: Plato’s two epigrams on Aster; Meleager’s 


lament for Heliodora (A.P. 7.476). 


Both translations and comments are studded with 
happy turns of phrase; and the jarring notes from which 
no translations are entirely free are, in this reviewer's 
opinion, very rare in Mr. Couch’s renderings. It is a 
question whether the Greekless reader can be given a 
satisfactory impression of Greek poetry, with its careful 
adherence to precise metrical forms, by translations 
which make no attempt at metrical regularity or at 
consistency in length of lines. But in view of the fact 
that unrestrained metrical freedom is so fashionable 
these days, it is probable that very few of his readers 
will find fault with Mr. Couch’s renderings on the 
score of their form. It is only in the two epigrams of 
Plato, incidentally, that rhyme is employed. 

The printing and format of the book are thoroughly 

leasing; and three line drawings by the author, adapted 

m well-known Attic vase-paintings, add to its at- 
tractiveness. These are a girl on a swing from a scyphus 


by the Penelope Painter, a rider from a cylix by Eu- 
phronios, and a group from an amphora attributed to 
the Achilles Master. The first of these, in particular, 
succeeds well in suggesting the delicacy of the original. 
Altogether, it is a book that can be given to a lettered 
friend with confidence that it will receive a warm 
welcome from -the recipient. 


L. R. SHERO 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


The Genesis of Human Offspring; A Study in 
Early Greek Culture. By AcNes Carr VAucHaN. 
117 pages. Smith College Classical Studies, Num- 
ber 13, 1945. Northampton, Massachusetts. 


In her stimulating essay Professor Vaughan argues, 
chiefly by analogy with Australian food-gatherers’ 
(Arunta) ceremonies and beliefs, for belief among pre- 
Homeric Greeks (and pre-Greeks?) in non-biological 
origin of children. Through a dynamic synthesis of 
germane material in Greek mythology and religion the 
author virtually succeeds in the tour de force of estab- 
lishing her thesis from literary sources alone. Her argu- 
ments will certainly lead to a reworking of theories of 
the development of Greek religion. And among anthro- 
pologists her study should revive interest in the inter- 
relationships between growth of religion and mixture 
of peoples whose contrasting culture-complexes and 
beliefs have varying social survival values. 

Detailed comparison of Hesiodic and Orphic cos- 
mogonies with the activities of the Arunta’s two ‘self- 
existing beings coming out of nothing’ to shape men 
from amorphous masses or to incubate totemic spirit- 
children shows predominance of miraculous over normal 
birth processes for divinities in Greek as in Central 
Australian world origin myths. Discussion of the origin 
of man centres on comparison of Australian increase 
ceremonies, with their emphasis on the men eating 
totem food before going through symbolic imitations 
of childbirth, with the Greek women’s Thesmophoria 
and Haloa, also with eating of tabu foods and panto- 
mimic earth and human fertility dances. From this 
follows an outline of the various Greek beliefs in 
autochthonous origin of man, often through action of 
water, wind, etc., or beliefs in divine creation, with 
emphasis on the creative viability of blood of Zeus- 
blasted Titans. The last half of the essay examines in 
detail all the substances believed to cause impregnation 
by non-biological means (sun, wind, rivers and waters, 
foods, etc.). This is used in connection with the sub- 
stantial concept of the soul and ideas of reincarnation as 
possible evidence for a much earlier Greek belief in 
non-biological origin of children in general and espe- 
cially in the spirit-child, paralleling the Australian 


totemic ancestor. 
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The author makes quite clear that her aim is to 
collect ‘in Greek literature. ..certain ideas and customs 

.-which could all be explained as survivals of an 
earlier day...’, but with dates and origins unspecified. 
And she admits with emphasis that ‘the recognition of 
primitive elements in the deliberately artistic literature 
of a much later day is always a difficult and dangerous 
undertaking.’ It may not be fair, therefore, to criticize 
her for overstatement of her thesis, for explaining 
sexual symbolism in Greek religion and mythology as 
a sophisticated addition, and hence for not doing justice 
to sexual symbolism and to the guilt arising from sexual 
jealousy in their effects on Greek mythology and re- 


ligious and social beliefs. 


Thus in Dr. Vaughan’s view, the Hesiodic idea of 
mating of personified sky and sea, when it is found 
Maor1) 


among earlier Greeks, may be a prejudiced interpreta- 


among ‘primitive tribes of today’ (c.g., 


tion of the investigator, since its absence among the 
Arunta suggests that it is ‘speculative thought far re- 


moved from the primitive conception.’ Primitive peo- 


ple are incapable of speculative thought? On the next 
page (p. 26) the author quotes Dr. Ashley Montagu 
to the effect ‘that the Australian aborigines flatly deny 
that the union of the male and female has any actual 
connection with...production’ of children. Yet this 
quoted authority writes (Oceania, vol. 12, 1941, p. 77) : 
‘in my book I showed that intercourse was everywhere 
in Australia considered a necessary factor in bringing 
about the immigration of a spirit-child into a woman, 
but that intercourse was nowhere considered a cause of 
pregnancy.’ This seems to be a matter of verbal defini- 
tion. The importance in the Thesmophoria fertility rites 
of sacred sex symbols as well as pigs and serpents as 
symbolic female and male procreative processes is over- 
looked (pp. 58-60) in favor of ancestor propitiation. 
Hence Professor Vaughan can write that ‘the ritual of 
the Thesmophoria...indicates that, in great part, it 
survived from a time when it was believed that the 
perpetuation of man was an affair governed, not by 
sexual congress, but by many other causative factors.’ 


In the reviewer's opinion these examples result in- 
evitably from the author's use of almost Frazerian 
methods in comparing out of context isolated culture 
traits of different societies. Although the author 1s 
deliberately comparing Greek beliefs with those of a 
truly primitive people to try to isolate primitive among 
civilized elements, she makes scarcely enough allowance 
for the cultural isolation, harsh desert environment, 
microscopic population size, short life span, food-gath- 
ering economy, beliefs behind the circumcision and 
subincision rituals, and specialized cultural stability of 


central Australians in contrast to the dynamic state 


affairs in early Greece. Thus it is not possible that ; 


people of vitally diverse ethnic and biological origins 
made up almost entirely of groups fully agricultural . 
the time of their entrance into Greece, should lack pre 
cise causal knowledge of those sexual processes indis 


pensable to stock-breeding. Obviously individuak 


might be ignorant of these processes, and rituals and 
myths belonging to Mesolithic hunting groups lacking 
exact sex knowledge or possibly deriyed from earlier 
hunting ancestors might be preserved. Literary evidence 
that early Greek chthonic rites (plausibly even trace. 
able back to Neolithic pre-Greek fertility figurines) 
contained sexual symbolism is contained in Herodotus | 
connection of the Thesmophoria with Danaans and 
Pelasgians (J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion, 3rd ed., 1922, pp. 120-121) supple. 
menting the concrete evidence of the Telesterion at 


Mycenaean Eleusis. In the reviewer's opinion, it 1s 


equally probable that the general symbolism of non- 
biological sources for impregnation, widespread among 
Indo-European as well as among other peoples, sub- 


stitutes for guilt-producing knowledge rather than for 
ignorance of the physiology of sex. 


Nevertheless the weight of evidence arranged by 
Professor Vaughan makes almost certain the existence 
of an early confused ignorance about human birth pro- 
cesses persisting in Greece down into Bronze Age and 
even historic times in almost metaphysical symbolism 
— of sexual symbolism. This 1s a real stimulus 

5 aadber investigation, particularly on the times of 
1 toa in culture history in Greece and on the trait- 
complexes brought by new ethnic intruders. 


The study illuminates almost incidentally a number 
of facets in the structure of social psychology in early 
Greece. Among these is male jealousy of female ability 
to bear children seen as a source of mythological sym- 
bolism (cf. pp. 40, 52), despite lack of references to 
Freud or to Geza Roheim or to possible connection of 
female jealousy of the male, with impregnation by sun, 
winds, rivers, etc. The mythological attitude towards 
rivers is well related to their economic importance. The 
real functional connection between cosmogonies and 
beliefs about human reproduction is clarified. The 
absurdity of universal matriarchate preceding the patr- 
lineal Achaean and later social structure is confirmed. 
And the whole essay provides more evidence for human 
psychological unity. 

J. Lawrence ANGEL 
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